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intense annoyance and anxiety. They found that they had
not only to deal with the natives, but with the British Govern-
ment, as represented by Captain Hobson, who was determined
to exercise his full authority to make a rigid investigation of
all claims according to the Maori land laws. As it turned out,
Captain Hobson and his lieutenant, Shortland, with Sir William
Martin as Chief Justice, and Sir William Swainson as Attorney-
General, were not at all inclined to recognise the validity of
any of these claims, and cut down the territories which the
New Zealand Association believed they had legally acquired
to 110,000 acres around Port Nicholson. It was a very
serious thing, for thousands of colonists had been coming out
from England to found new homes on land purchased from the
Association, and they now found themselves cooped up in a
narrow strip which allowed of no free development and expan-
sion, The natives, prompted by the missionaries, were not
slow to repudiate the rights of other settlers at Taranaki,
Wangvanui, and elsewhere, and Captain Hobson found himself
confronted by intricate, thorny problems of Maori land laws
which had to be unravelled in the courts during long months
of investigation, and by the tedious examination of native
witnesses.

Colonel Wakefield, on the other hand, keen, audacious, and
enterprising, with an immense responsibility on his hands as
the agent of the New Zealand Association, and sincerely
anxious to colonize the country and to develop its immense
resources, which were at present lying idle, was continually
coming into conflict with the representatives of the Crown on
the one side, and the tribes on the other, Popular sympathy
outside New Zealand itself is apt to incline towards the
Maori traditions of their inalienable right to the land of their
fathers, and it must be admitted that Colonel Wakefieid
occasionally transgressed the Treaty of Waitangi in a way
that brings him under reproach. But he saw before him on
every side great territories, for the most part uninhabited,
magnificently adapted for agricultural and pastoral purposes,